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Art. VII. — 1. Christianisme et Paganisme. Par le Comte 
Agenor de Gasparin. 1848. 2 vols. 

2. Le Christianisme aux trois premiers Siecles, Stances his 
toriques. Par le meme. 1857. 

3. Le Christianisme au Quatrieme Siecle, Stances histo- 
riques : Constantin. Par le meme. 1858. 

' 4. Le Christianisme au Moyen Age, Seances historiques : In- 
nocent III. Par le meme. , 1859. 

5. InUrets GSneraux du Protestantisme Francais. Par le 
mSme. 1843. 

6. Apres la Paix, Liberalisme et la Guerre a" Orient. Par 
le mgme. 1856. 

7. La Question de Neuchdtel. Par le meme. 1857. 

8. Reponse d la Brochure de M. le Pasteur Adolphe Monod. 
1849. 

9. Les Perspectives du Temps PrS sent. Parle meme. 1860. 

10. Vh Grand Peuple qui se releve. Par le meme. 1861. 

11. UAmSrique devant F Europe, Principes et IntSrits. Par 
le meme. 1862. 

12. Le Bonheur. Par le m§me. Paris. 1862. 

13. Rapports et Debats des Chambres Legislatives concernant 
les Lois des 18 et 19 Juillet 1845, relatives au Rigime des 
Esclaves dans les Colonies Fran^aises. Paris, Imprimerie 
Royale. 

The name of De Gasparin will be associated with the lit- 
erary history of the present war as closely as the name of 
Lafayette is associated with the military history of the war 
of the Revolution. It is not a little singular that, while Eng- 
lish writers have so generally failed to apprehend the struc- 
ture of the United States government and the genius of the 
American people, historians and publicists of another race, 
trained in an atmosphere less genial to liberty than that of 
England, — a Botta, a De Tocqueville, a De Gasparin, — have 
understood us in some respects even better than we have 
understood ourselves. In respect to the causes and motives 
of the American Revolution, and its leading events, Botta is 
more trustworthy and sagacious than some of our own " text- 
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book " historians ; in the analysis of our institutions De 
Tocqueville is more philosophical and profound than many of 
our recent jurists and statesmen ; and who in America has 
comprehended more keenly than De Gasparin the issues of the 
conflict through which we are passing, or has set these forth 
with a more vivid logic or a more fervid eloquence ? But the 
surprise we feel at this intuitive penetration of our affairs by 
a foreigner subsides when we consider that questions of civil' 
and religious liberty, and the conflicts which these engender, 
have been with Count de Gasparin the study of a life devoted 
to the abolition of slavery, to the emancipation of the Church 
from political control, and in general to the adjustment of the 
maximum of personal freedom to the minimum of government 
consistent with strength, order, and stability. 

Born to an inheritance of honor and affluence, cultivated in 
the gentlemanly and Christian graces of a Philip Sidney, at 
home in the cabinet, the parliament, and the court, he has 
yet been the champion of the poor, the despised, and the op- 
pressed ; now pleading for the enslaved in the colonies, now 
for Protestants persecuted in French communes, and again 
for the persecuted Catholics of Sweden ; now interfering to 
rescue the Madiai from inquisitorial bigotry at Florence, and 
again to deliver the humble Christians of the Canton de Vaud 
from the tyranny of a rationalistic Council of State ; — always 
with even hand maintaining the rights of conscience and the 
rights of man. During the reign of Louis Philippe, his father, 
Adrien Etienne de Gasparin, a distinguished agronome and a 
member of the Institute, was for ten years (from 1830 to 
1840) Minister of the Interior. Count Ag^nor, though but a 
youth, — he was born at Orange in July, 1810, — was for sev- 
eral years at the head of the Cabinet under his father, and 
afterward was an assistant of M. Guizot in the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Instruction. In 1842, when only thirty-two years of age, he 
was elected to the Chamber of Deputies by the arrondissement 
of Bastia, and thus entered upon his brief but brilliant career 
as a parliamentary orator and legislator. In the great debate 
of the months of May and June, 1845, upon the amelioration 
of the condition of the colonial slaves, De Gasparin was the 
foremost champion of the abolition of slavery. In the Cham- 
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ber of Deputies, he vindicated, with a touching and effective 
eloquence, the religious rights of Protestants without the pale 
of the national Church, — then a poor and despised minority, 
subjected to insolence and injustice from Catholic magistrates 
and conniving courts. He also took ground boldly against 
the growing corruption of political elections and of govern- 
ment officials, and, in conjunction with Messrs. d'Haussonville 
and Girardin, introduced a law regulating the advancement 
of public functionaries, with a view to prevent fraudulent 
abuses. This very integrity, which led him to refuse either to 
countenance bribery at the polls or to accept bribes in the 
interest of his constituency, together with his zeal for the pro- 
tection of Protestantism, must have impaired his popularity 
as a representative, and have hindered his political advance- 
ment ; but when, in 1848, the constitutional monarchy of 
Louis Philippe, to which he was ardently attached, was over- 
thrown by revolution, De Gasparin retired to Switzerland, 
where he continues to reside. Here he has devoted himself 
mainly to the discussion of questions concerning the purity of 
the faith and the advancement of religious liberty in Conti- 
nental Europe, keeping alive his special interest in the free- 
church Protestants of Prance by voluminous contributions to 
the Archives du Christianisme . 

Avoiding questions of personal faith and of doctrinal con- 
troversy, except so far as these may help to define the char- 
acter, position, and influence of Count de Gasparin, we pro- 
pose to consider his life and writings in their relation to those 
great interests of civil and religious liberty which are common 
to both hemispheres. Thirty years ago, De Gasparin enrolled 
himself among the philanthropists who then labored for the 
abolition of slavery throughout Christendom, and by his 
works Esclavage et Traite and De V Affranchissement des Es- 
claves, he helped to enlighten and arouse his countrymen 
upon the growing issue of the emancipation of the slaves in 
the French colonies. In 1843, exhorting the Protestants of 
Prance to be no less faithful to their duties than jealous for 
their rights, he urged them to identify themselves with the 
abolition of slavery, so that all men should say, " A Protestant 
is an Abolitionist." Pointing to the example of England, he 
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sought to stimulate the zeal of French Christians by an appeal 
to national pride. " The emancipation of slaves is English ; 
the suppression of the slave-trade is English ; Protestant mis- 
sions are English ; the diffusion of the Bible is English" ; — 
therefore, he says, let French Christians bestir themselves for 
like measures of philanthropy and reform, lest they be put to 
shame by the contrast. 

But it was in the Chamber of Deputies, in 1845, that Count 
de Gasparin appeared as the recognized champion of eman- 
cipation. M. le Ministre de la Marine et des Colonies had 
submitted the project of a law for ameliorating the condition 
of slaves and freedmen, and for encouraging the emancipa- 
tion of individuals by a scale of redemption. The main fea- 
tures of this law were, on the one hand, the establishing of 
new regulations regarding the maintenance of slaves by their 
masters, and the hours of labor and rest in the workshops, and 
also touching the marriage of slaves and their elementary and 
religious instruction, — measures designed as a gradual prep- 
aration for freedom ; and, on the other hand, the securing 
to the slave of a legal right to such peculium as he might 
acquire, and the further right of personal redemption by 
his accumulated savings. De Gasparin, while approving the 
spirit of this law, saw in its limitations and details a hinderance 
to emancipation. He even suspected that some of its advocates 
designed it as a cover for the prolongation of slavery through 
a partial concession to the popular demand for its extinction. 
The slave might work twenty or thirty years before he could 
accumulate, sou by sou, the price of his own redemption ; then 
his legal title to his peculium might be disputed or evaded, 
or his price might be advanced, or by some other fraud, so 
easy and tempting to the master, the long-coveted, long-toiled- 
for boon of freedom might be wrested from his grasp. De 
Gasparin therefore proposed a series of amendments to the 
law, whose object was to declare universal emancipation as 
its principle, and to provide for this, with compensation to 
the masters, at the earliest moment consistent with the pub- 
lic safety. The original project made it practicable for the 
individual slave to redeem himself; — even De Tocqueville 
objected to any interference by the state between the master 
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and the slave ; — but De Gasparin urged that the state should 
provide for a general and early emancipation. 

" Let us march loyally," he said, " to emancipation ; let us go for- 
ward openly. To conceal general emancipation under the excessive 

prudence of certain preparatory measures, this I cannot approve 

I accept the principle of the law : yes, enfranchisement by redemption 
is an excellent, a civilizing principle ; yes, it is by voluntary labor that 
one should attain to free labor; it is by thus provoking the spontaneous 
unfolding of the activity of the slave that you will transform him into 
an ouvrier ; but this great principle must be applied with energy that 

it may produce its fruits If, therefore, you give to the slaves the 

decided support of the government ; if you make sure the redemption 
of the entire family, when one of its members is enfranchised ; if you 
encourage marriage and the forming of legitimate families ; if you 
establish savings-banks in the colonies ; if you suppress disgraceful 
punishments, especially for women ; if you fix in advance the price of 
the blacks ; if you suppress the clause requiring the slave to furnish 
proof that the peculium he offers for his ransom is rightfully his, — 
you will have done much toward emancipation." — Rapports et Debats, 
pp. 635, 636. 

Among the leaders in the debate were Jollivet, Che'garay, 
Ledru-Rollin, De Carne\ Isambert, and D'Haussonville, while 
side by side with De Gasparin in the moral argument, though 
differing from him in certain economical details, stood Alexis 
de Tocqueville. De Gasparin, while he exhibited the practical 
sagacity of a statesman in the details embodied in his amend- 
ments, argued the question mainly upon moral grounds, and 
developed thus early those principles of political ethics which 
are the distinction of his later works. It had been objected, 
that the discussion of the question of emancipation interfered 
with the proper business of the house, — that practical legisla- 
tion, not ideal speculation, was the province of the Chamber. 
" Of all illusions," said Gasparin, " that is the most sad and 
the most foolish which makes the future and the development 

of a country consist in material interests I believe 

that the smallest idea, the very least principle, will have more 
influence upon the destiny and the progress of the country 
than all the railways you have voted this session." Then, 
narrowing down the question to its inner essence, he said : 
38 * 
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" Though it should he proved that liberty is less productive 
than slavery, the fundamental question, the question of prin- 
ciple, would not be settled. In my view, the great point in 
debate does not lie there. To give liberty to those who have 
not had even the right to rise, to fulfil a great duty, to pay a 
great debt, to repair great crimes, — contemporaneous crimes, 
— that is the essential thing." 

In answer to the plea that slaves are happy, — happier even 
than the laborer in village or country, — he said : — 

" Against that assertion we utter our energetic protest ; for the con- 
science of mankind itself protests against it. I wait for the day when 
we shall see one of these free laborers soliciting the condition of slaves ! 
The free workman knows well enough the difference between his own 
unhappiness and the happiness of the slave. He understands all that. 
The free laborer has a family, the free laborer can marry, the free 
laborer is responsible ; he has a future and a past. The free laborer, 

in fine, is not a slave, and everything lies in that word The 

happiness secured by slavery is the most detestable of its fruits ; it is 
the last degree of moral degradation to which a human creature can 

descend See these happy creatures ! They sell them for the 

market. In Guadaloupe alone, in fifteen years, more than a third of 
the slave population has been sold, — thirty-eight thousand of ninety 
thousand. The slaves are happy ! and they flee ! they escape on all 
sides ! You are obliged to double your garrisons ; in five years they 
have been increased from five thousand men to nine thousand. You 
double the garrison, and French soldiers are sacrificed by hundreds 
and by thousands to prevent the escape of slaves, to guard the gates 
of their prison. They are happy ! and you are obliged to frame a law 
forbidding them to have boats. You fear that they will escape from 
that happiness of which so much is said ! " 

During the delivery of the eloquent passage from which 
these extracts are taken, the speaker was constantly cheered 
with cries of Bravo ! Tres-bien ! (Jest vrai ! C'est cela ! To 
those who argued that Prance would be dishonored by 
shaping her colonial policy in imitation of England, he re- 
plied : — 

" So, then, the honor of France consists in magnanimously conserving 
a great crime, — in having that greatness of soul which changes nothing, 
sacrifices nothing, does nothing ; the honor of France consists in asso- 
ciating with nations that are her accomplices in slavery. Yes, we have 
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presented to us this fine political perspective : France, in the nineteenth 
century, at the head of slaveholding nations ; France having for allies, 
and for allies because she has them for accomplices, — I repeat the 
word, — the United States, Cuba, Brazil ! I estimate in quite another 
way the honor of my country. Her honor is to be just ; her honor is 
to be generous ; her honor is to give a great example after having 
given a sad example ; her honor is to say, When England does a just 
and good deed, though it be from motives of interest, France ought not 
to repudiate it for that cause." 

Thus to a vigorous logic, and a kindling and pathetic 
eloquence, De Gasparin adds that rare faculty of the orator, 
the power of satire. In opposition to schemes of merely par- 
tial and prospective amelioration, he portrayed the evils that 
must ensue from half-way measures, — as the experience of 
the British West Indies proved, and that of Russia now 
indicates, — and showed that everybody, colonists, slaves, 
the public, would suffer from this course to such a degree, 
that in a year or two they would come with petitions to the 
Chambers to put an end to the matter by thorough and 
immediate emancipation. At the close of this speech, M. de 
Gasparin was congrattilated upon all sides for his noble 
and eloquent plea ; and his wise suggestions and persistent 
appeals had great influence in procuring the abolition of 
slavery throughout the dominions of Prance. 

It was charged upon the advocates of emancipation, that 
their philanthropy was the worship of an idea, — that they 
cared more for the blacks in distant colonies than for 
needy and suffering Frenchmen at their doors. Count de 
Gasparin met this aspersion not only with eloquent words, 
but with more eloquent deeds. He was the advocate of 
every true reform. The evils of intemperance — a vice 
which some imagine to be rare in wine-growing countries 
— he set forth in an appalling array of statistics, and sought 
to remedy by the formation of temperance societies upon 
the American plan. Pointing to the morality and thrift of 
our manufacturing communities, he recommended for the 
work-people of Prance societies for mutual improvement, and 
banks for savings, after the pattern of the Lowell of thirty 
years ago. Educational and charitable institutions received 
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his cordial support. He urged upon government the estab- 
lishment of penal reformatory institutions, citing as models 
the Houses of Refuge at Boston, Philadelphia, and New 
York. He maintained that Christians ought to create a 
public conscience in favor of justice and virtue in the state ; 
and he denounced as a crime against civilization the invasion 
of the Christianized South Pacific islands by French men- 
of-war. He was the champion of the persecuted and the 
oppressed in France and everywhere. At a time when prac- 
tical piety in a statesman would only provoke a sneer, and 
religious earnestness upon Protestant principles was ac- 
counted a weakness and reproach, De Gasparin made tbe 
Bible the guide of his public life, and the invigoration 
and defence of Protestantism his special charge.* Yet his 
piety is at the farthest remove from cant, and his Protes- 
tantism from sectarian or dogmatic bigotry. 

" If it is impossible for me," he says, " to express anything but what 
I feel, impossible to be at once Protestant and Catholic, impossible to 
admit both the Gospel and the Council of Trent, impossible to know 
the precepts and prophecies of the Bible without resolutely rejecting 
the Papacy, yet it is grateful to admire among Catholics fervent and 
sincere Christians, whose faith, works, and humility I would gladly 
equal, — pleasant to esteem and venerate a great number of men whose 
errors I deplore and denounce." 

His religious philosophy blends continually the human and 
the divine, and hence his religion is at once dependence and 
action ; for " Christianity is nothing but a mysterious alliance 
of action with grace, of action with providence, of action with 
predestination, of human liberty with divine sovereignty." f 

As far back as 1843, De Gasparin contended not only for 
universal liberty of worship, but for the independence of the 
spiritual within the state. He would not appeal to the 
secular arm for the defence of the truth ; he would not have 
the Christian faith nationalized, regarding it as cosmopolitan. 
" A national religion is as ridiculous as a national arithmetic 
or a national astronomy." Still, in the peculiar circumstances 

* These various topics are discussed in De Gasparin's volume, Inte'rets Ge~n£raux 
du Protestantism Frangais. 

t Inte'rets Ge'ne'raux, Introduction. 
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of Prance twenty years ago, he would not then, insist upon 
the absolute separation of church and state, but was willing 
to accept a modified union, in which the autonomy of the 
churches should be substantially preserved. A few years 
later he was led to see that the purity and efficiency of the 
Christian society, the Church, demand its entire separation 
from the political society, the state. It is interesting to trace 
in his successive works the causes and the progress of this 
change. 

In the year 1845, the Canton de Vaud was profoundly 
agitated by a movement for religious liberty, which resulted 
in the organization of a " Free Church." In this Canton, the 
Eeformation, instead of proceeding spontaneously from the 
religious convictions of the people, was imposed upon them 
by their Bernese conquerors. It was a reformation, not in the 
faith of the people, but in the ecclesiastical polity of the state, 
and this as the result of a political revolution. For that 
individual faith which in so many countries wrought out the 
Eeformation of the sixteenth century through the sufferings 
of Protestants, the Pays de Vaud received an official and col- 
lective faith, imposed by conquest. This carried with it the 
right of state control in ecclesiastical affairs, — a right which 
the Grand Council of State asserted at times in a manner 
worthy of James I. or of Queen Elizabeth. In 1845 this prin- 
ciple of the state church culminated in an Act of Uniformity 
as odious and oppressive as the memorable Act of Charles II. 
in 1662. A revival of religious zeal in the Canton, stigma- 
tized as Methodism, had multiplied voluntary meetings for 
prayer and praise both in the churches and in private houses. 
Such extra-official meetings had long been tolerated without 
interference from the civil authorities. But the government 
that came into power through the revolution of February, 
1845, affected to see in these meetings a nucleus for political 
conspiracy and agitation, and therefore determined to sup- 
press them. The prefects were instructed to notify the pas- 
tors in their several districts, that, should they continue such 
meetings, it would be at their own risk and peril, since the 
worship of the national Church alone was guaranteed by the 
state, and no protection would be given to such assemblies. 
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Two hundred and seven pastors at once protested against this 
order, and addressed to the Grand Council a petition in favor 
of the general liberty of worship. This was answered by an 
order of the Council of State (May 15), reminding the pastors 
that they were salaried functionaries of the state, and subject 
to its regulations, and forbidding them to conduct or to favor 
any meetings held elsewhere than in the churches of the 
Establishment, or at any other hours than those fixed by 
authority for divine service. It was openly said in the meet- 
ing of the Council : " The clergy emanate from us. We hold 
the purse ; therefore we have the right to command. The 
pastors, or nearly all, will obey, for they wish to be paid." 

Regarding the Christian ministry as mere mercenaries of 
the state, the Council (July 29) ordered that they should 
read in all the churches a proclamation pledging themselves 
to obey all the requirements of the new government, and 
recognizing its supreme authority in the Church. Several 
pastors refused to read this humiliating decree, the bare 
recognition of which would hopelessly subordinate the Church 
to the civil power. For this contumacy, forty-three ministers 
were at once condemned by the Council, which declared that 
" in the national Church of the Canton of Vaud, ministers 
hold their character of ministers of the Gospel only by virtue 
of the consecration they have received conformably to the 
laws established by the powers of the state, who are at the 
same time the highest authority of the Church." The famous 
saying of James I., " Rex est mixta persona cum sacerdote," 
did not transcend this in arrogance. But the spirit of the 
recusant pastors was equal to the emergency. Following the 
example of the two thousand Nonconformists of England, on 
St. Bartholomew's day, 1662, nearly two hundred Vaudois 
pastors renounced their livings, and declared themselves the 
servants of Christ, independent alike of state support and of 
state control. Then followed persecutions, fines, imprison- 
ment, banishment ; and out of this great struggle of con- 
science and faith against authority and power was born the 
Free Church of the Pays de Vaud. 

Allied to Switzerland by marriage, and the intimate friend 
of some of the leaders of this Free-Church movement, Count 
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de Gasparin made their cause his own ; adopted fully the 
principle of church independence, which he had qualified with 
respect to Prance ; and published a vindication of religious 
liberty, which in some passages approaches the philosophical 
eloquence and the historic lore of Milton upon the same 
theme. In this work, Christianisme et Paganisme, De Gas- 
parin takes the ground that a state religion is a relic of 
Paganism, which used religion merely as an instrumentum 
regni, and therefore held all subjects of the state amenable 
to the sanctions of the established religion as a means of gov- 
ernment. Hence such a religion, in its fundamental principle 
and design, is irreconcilable with Christianity, which rests 
upon personal faith, and which incorporates its disciples into 
a spiritual community, totally distinct from human society at 
large, and acknowledging the sovereignty of Christ alone. 
The Pagan principle contemplates a religious socialism. As 
anciently the individual and the family were absorbed into the 
paramount identity of the state, so by this principle all char- 
acters, all education, all beliefs, must be run in one mould ; 
individualism must be effaced ; there must be everywhere one 
faith and one law, and one national physiognomy impressed 
upon all consciences. The Christian principle, on the con- 
trary, rests in the sovereignty of Christ, in personal religion, 
in the Church self-governing and distinct from the world, in 
the Church resolved never to seek nor to accept the aid of car- 
nal weapons. 

The contrast of these principles De Gasparin elaborates in 
two octavo volumes, with ample illustrations from history and 
from contemporaneous facts. He dates the inauguration of 
the Pagan principle in Christianity from the accession of 
Constantine. The Reformation of the sixteenth century did 
not wholly subvert this paganized ecclesiasticism. " The 
Reformation, in most of the countries where it spread, de- 
stroyed the usurped authority of the priests without restoring 
the long-lost authority of the flock. Hence a false and weak 
condition of the churches. The void left by the abolition of 
the priesthood should have been filled by the people ; in de- 
fault of the people, the civil government seized upon it ; and, 
as it was impossible to accept civil governments as representa- 
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tives properly so called of the Church, the body of pastors 
gradually retook the place which had been occupied by the 
Romish priesthood." Hence he insists that, for a complete 
reformation, the restoration of the primitive and Scriptural 
rights of the flock was no less important than the re-estab- 
lishing of Biblical doctrine, and of church autonomy. " The 
calamities of Protestantism have one common origin, — an 
incomplete reformation." Yet even in this work, so thorough 
and radical in its main principles, our author shrinks from 
vesting full church power in the congregation of believers, and 
concedes certain prescriptive rights to the clergy. So hard is 
it to emancipate one's self from the power of an old rSgime, 
in which one has been trained under all the associations of 
household traditions, of social customs, and of public honors. 
A little later, the mind of De Gasparin achieved its own 
complete emancipation from the idea of either civil or clerical 
control in things spiritual, and in 1849 he revealed this tran- 
sition in his strictures upon the plea of Rev. Adolph Monod 
for remaining in the communion of the national Church of 
Prance. The devout and eloquent preacher of the Oratoire, 
refusing to join his brother Frederic, De Pressens6, Pilatte, 
Fisch, and others, in the movement for church independence, 
argued that it was the duty of the Christian preacher to 
remain in the church where he was born, there to preach and 
to live with all fidelity, and not to go forth from its pale un- 
less driven out of it. " The Church," said he, " is not the 
Gospel, and the Gospel goes before the Church. Let us 
preach Christ, and leave ecclesiastical quarrels. Let us stay 
where God has placed us. Let us stay with the masses. Let 
us not deliver them to false teachers." Porthis course Monod 
alleged the example of reformers, apostles, and prophets, and 
of Christ himself. De Gasparin reviewed Monod's brochure 
in the Archives du Christianisme , and, at the request of many 
who were interested in the discussion, he republished his criti- 
cisms in a pamphlet, which had extensive circulation among 
French Protestants. In this he argues that Monod's principle 
finds no precedent in the examples that he cites, but that both 
the apostles and the reformers at length voluntarily aban- 
doned the old for the new ; and also that Monod's rule would 
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work a forfeiture of all Christian independence, and in the end 
also of that doctrinal purity which its advocate sought to con- 
serve for the masses in the national Church. In this country 
Calvinists and Rationalists would agree, without hesitation, 
that their respective preachers should occupy separate pulpits, 
rather than the same pulpit at alternate services, conducted in 
the name and by the formularies of the same Church, and sus- 
tained by a common treasury. 

The fullest exposition of Count de Gasparin's perfected 
faith in religious liberty was given in a series of Stances His- 
toriques, held at Geneva in the years 1857-1860. The dis- 
courses delivered on these occasions were published in three 
annual volumes, arranged according to historical periods. 
The first, Le Christianisme aux Trois Premiers Siecles, con- 
tains discourses by Vignet, on the state of the world at the 
coming of Christ ; by De Gasparin, on the Apostles and the 
Apostolic Fathers ; by Bungener, on the Persecutions and the 
Hostility of Philosophy to Christianity ; and by D'Aubigne", on 
the Bast, or Origen and Science, and the West, or Cyprian 
and Practice. We concern ourselves, however, only with the 
lectures of De Gasparin. In commenting upon the first 
Christian societies, he says : " Each church is independent ; 
they sustain the most fraternal relations, but they recognize 
no centralized government ; they have elders, deacons, pastors, 
teachers, but neither caste nor priesthood, nor anything be- 
longing to the idea of a clergy." This picture of the simplici- 
ty of the primitive churches is as faithful to the New Testa- 
ment as it is beautiful in its philosophy of church government. 
Even Dollinger admits that such was the church order of the 
first two centuries. Tracing the insidious encroachment of 
ecclesiastical errors in post-Apostolic times, De Gasparin re- 
marks that " All error is pious at the first ; partly because it 
is intended to serve the interests of piety, because it is con- 
venient and useful in propagating Christianity, and because it 
is recommended by pious men. So came in by degrees the 
magic eifect of baptism, false authority, false unity, a pre- 
scribed penance, casuistry, meritorious suffering, and merito- 
rious poverty." 

In these lectures, the author develops more at length the 

vol. xcv. — no. 197. 39 
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contrast set forth in his Christianisme et Paganisme. He 
points this contrast by a fine antithesis : " Paganism, by the 
intervention of nature as an object of worship, tends to es- 
trange the soul from God : the principle of Christianity is to 
bring God and the soul into closest union. Christianity places 
the individual face to face with his sin and his Saviour, sum- 
mons him to pass through that crisis of personal faith which is 
the new birth. This personal faith creates character, a strong 
conscience, convictions capable of standing up in face of 
majorities. He who possesses this is no more the slave of sin 
nor of the world. He is the servant of God, of truth, of jus- 
tice." The power of this central principle of Christianity is 
shown in enfranchising society and abolishing slavery. It is 
the root of a true religious liberty, which De Gasparin de- 
scribes in these striking words : " Regarding God alone, we 
learn to value liberty, not for truth only, but for error ; not 
for ourselves only, but for our opponents. Yes, I can even 
say, the liberty of my opponents is more precious to me than 
my own ; the liberty of error is more precious to me than that 
of truth ; quand I'erreur se fait intolSrante, c'est un mat ; 
guand la veriti se fait intolSrante, c'est une honte." The 
author of this noble sentiment aroused the Protestants of 
Continental Europe to remonstrate, in the name of religious 
liberty and of spiritual Christianity, against the recent perse- 
cution of Roman Catholics in Sweden. 

The second series of historical stances at Geneva embraced 
the fourth century, — the characters of Constantine, Ambrose, 
and Augustine being discussed severally by De Gasparin, Bun- 
gener, and De Pressense". The lectures on Constantine are 
fine specimens of historical criticism. The introductory lec- 
ture opens with two widely variant views of the influence of 
Constantine and his age upon Christianity. The first repre- 
sents the accession of Constantine as the triumph of Christian- 
ity ; — persecutions cease, the oppressed Church ascends the 
throne, the world no longer hesitates between the Gospel and 
idolatry ; all modern times flow from it, all our civilization 
was there in germ. The other view regards the Church of 
the first ages as faithful, pure, scrupulously devoted to the 
apostolic model and to the word of God. But for Constan- 
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tine, but for the union of Church and state, this age of gold 
would have continued ; we should have had neither Catholi- 
cism nor the Middle Age. This last is the view of De Gas- 
parin ; only he recognizes in the gradual decline of church 
purity prior to Constantine an inevitable tendency toward 
the subordination of the spiritual to the temporal. The Chris- 
tian principle that the Church is distinct, not only from the 
state, but from the nation, being a community separated from 
the world by principles and professions, — in other words, that 
the Church is composed only of professed converts to Chris- 
tianity as a living faith and power, — this Christian principle 
had already been so far suppressed in the third century, that 
the world had become master of the Church. " Already before 
Constantine faith had lost its profound personal signification. 
Salvation had become an orthodoxy ; truth, a tradition ; the 
supper and baptism, sacraments ; the elders, a clergy ; the 
grand and profound morality of the Gospel, a casuistry." 
Constantine had only to finish the destruction of the spiritual 
life of the Church : " en la soutenant, il Va blessee, il Va 
fletrie, il Va tuSe." And so, in the fourth century, " the 
Church is the cadre officiel which survives the dissolution of 
the Roman world ; the moral and religious world swerves 
from its axis, and inclines toward Papacy, Theocracy, the 
Middle Age." 

De Gasparin regards Constantine's profession of Christian- 
ity as a matter of military policy. Domination, empire, was 
his aim, and the surest way to defeat his colleagues and rivals 
was to declare himself the champion of the Christian faith. 
It was necessary to his system that the spiritual and temporal 
should be confounded, and all distinction erased between the 
citizen and the believer. At Nice, the Emperor determines 
doctrine, and thus mixes and confounds Church and state. 
The Donatists become " rebels " ; and in the name of the 
Church, and at its request, Constantine becomes a persecutor. 
With that terse, epigrammatic style which the French lan- 
guage so well favors, De Gasparin says : " At the Council of 
Aries the Emperor protected the Church ; at Nice he absorbed 

it The Church was adopted, protected, governed, and 

preached by the Emperor. It was a capital thing to declare 
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himself a Christian, — his salvation and his fortune in one! " 
He finds a symbol of Constantine's character in the column of 
porphyry erected at Constantinople, — the statue of Apollo on 
the summit, the Palladium of Eneas beneath, and a piece of 
the true cross between them. He traces to this Emperor 
Byzantinism, modern absolutism, excess of centralization and 
of administration, the passion for public functions, the inter- 
vention of the state in everything, the complete suppression 
of the individual. Yet is his age to be gratefully remem- 
bered for the enfranchisement of woman, the sanctity im- 
parted to marriage, the abolition of torture and of gladiatorial 
shows, and the decline of slavery. 

De Gasparin's most important contribution to church his- 
tory in its bearing upon religious liberty is contained in the 
third series of Seances Historiques, published at Geneva in 
1859, under the title of Le Christianisme cm Moyen Age. 
Innocent III. is the central figure upon the canvas, about 
whom are grouped nobles, princes, crusaders, inquisitors, 
artists, scholars. Disposed to acknowledge with candor what- 
ever features in the condition of society in the Middle Age 
were good in themselves or hopeful for the future, and accept- 
ing that period of European history in its disciplinary bearings 
upon modern civilization, our author is yet far from conced- 
ing that, as a whole, this was either a necessary or a desirable 
phase of experience for mankind. He believes that human 
history is not summed up in questions of chronology, — ac- 
cording to the statistical school of " development," — but in- 
volves great questions of truth and right. He finds in Inno- 
cent III. and his system the logical culmination of that Pagan 
principle of a national state religion which in the first three 
centuries had begun to corrupt the Church, and which had 
now made the enormous stride from Constantine the imperial 
Bishop to Innocent III. the papal Emperor, — for the Byzan- 
tine solution of the unity of the civil and the ecclesiastical 
powers subordinated the state to the Church, while the Papal 
solution subordinates the Church to the state. 

The sagacity of this judgment, uttered three years ago, is 
verified by the recent allocution of Pius IX., which insists 
upon the temporal sovereignty of the Pope as indispensable to 
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the existence of the Catholic Church. " The ages preceding 
Innocent had affected the clericalization of Europe, as the 
ages since have accomplished its secularization." The char- 
acter of the Middle Age, its grandeur, its magnificent unity, 
resulted from the condensation of all European society in the 
clergy, who by the decree of celibacy had become a social 
caste, and under the Carlovingian dynasty had gained the 
position of feudal lords, — and, consequently, the conden- 
sation of the entire clergy under the Pope. The Lateran 
Councils gave the clergy a consciousness of their importance 
and their solidarity as an order, marshalled under a single 
head ; and the Crusades, of which the Popes were the natu- 
ral inspirers and leaders, elevated the spiritual emperor of 
Europe to a supremacy above that of any temporal prince. 
Innocent III., whom De Gasparin styles " a great logician 
crowned," was quick to perceive and wise to secure the 
advantages of his position. His intervention in the affairs 
of Naples and Sicily established the papal suzerainty, — his 
persistent struggle with Philip Augustus of Prance established 
at last the papal supremacy. It was but a step to infallibility 
and divine prerogative, which Innocent boldly claimed when 
he said, " The Pope is intermediate between God and men ; 
beneath God, above men ; minor Deo, major homine." 

In his second essay on Innocent III., De Gasparin treats of 
the sword as a weapon in the hands of the Church, especially 
as exemplified in the history of the Crusades and of chivalry. 
His handling of these topics will fail to satisfy one who has 
looked upon the Middle Age only through the mellowed light 
of its own cathedrals, or in the halo of romance. He finds in 
the Crusades a frightful source of that social demoralization 
and religious superstition which eventually demanded the 
Keformation for its cure. The " recrudescence of supersti- 
tion " was a marked result of this armed propagandism. " If 
the Crusades gave us wind-mills, sugar, and silk stuffs, they 
chiefly gave us also mendicant monks, military orders, the 
Inquisition, and an indefinite increase of the power of the 

Papacy Innumerable saints encumbered the calendar ; 

religious materialism made new progress ; not only could one 
believe himself saved through the sacraments, he was saved 
39* 
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by the Crusade, and indulgences were so set forth that an 
immense multitude of ignorant creatures were perfectly guar- 
anteed the pardon of their sins." 

In the chivalry of the Middle Age De Gasparin finds much 
to admire and much to deplore. Too often was it made the 
cover for rapine and revenge, or for the torture of the weak 
and defenceless in the name of religion. " A nobler chivalry 
is that of our time, which consecrates itself to the defence of 
right, which defends this against all assailants, in season and 
out of season ; a spirit which indeed excites the raillery of 
utilitarians, but which arouses itself against all injustice and 
brands every abuse, which takes in hand the cause of the 
needy and the helpless, of the poor, of slaves, and even of 
animals." De Gasparin shows how, under Innocent III., cru- 
saders and chevaliers were made the agents of religious per- 
secution : " Crusades in Asia, crusades in Europe, crusades 
against Mussulmans, crusades against heretics, crusades against 
unsubmissive princes, armed missions charged to obtain at the 
lance of the chevalier the evangelical spread of Christianity ; 
persecution in fine, persecution systematically and skilfully 
organized, and furnished with that special and perfected in- 
strument called the Inquisition. In a word, Innocent estab- 
lished the use of bloody persecution as a dogma of the 
Church." Thus, supreme master of Europe, it remained only 
for Innocent to make himself the supreme master of his own 
Church. The definitive centralization of the Roman system, 
the superiority of Popes to Councils, the complete absorption of 
the Church by the Pope, — all this was accomplished in In- 
nocent's grand (Ecumenical Council of Lateran, in which every 
decree was prepared in advance by the Pope, and none dared 
to gainsay his word. 

It would transcend the limits of this article to follow Count 
de Gasparin in his general estimate of the Middle Age. To 
give this with fidelity would require the reproduction of an 
entire lecture ; and we must content ourselves with recom- 
mending to some scholarly and enterprising American pub- 
lisher a translation of Le Christianisme au Moyen Age, which 
we are advised has been prepared for publication by a French 
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gentleman long resident in the United States.* Adhering to 
the leading idea of this article, — the services of De Gasparin 
in the cause of civil and religious liberty, — we turn from 
these historical disquisitions to his essays upon political ques- 
tions, — especially those called forth by the complications of 
Neuchatel with Prussia, and by the Crimean war. 

Count de Gasparin knows well how to subordinate his per- 
sonal preferences to great principles embodied in popular 
movements for liberty, and to accept the logic of events, even 
when it runs counter to his preconceived theories. With a 
decided preference for a constitutional monarchy over a 
republic, and regarding an aristocratic element in the state 
as useful for the preservation of public liberty, he yet declares 
with emphasis, " I attach myself to the principle, liberalism, 
not to the consequence, institutions " ; and therefore he ac- 
cepts that government which is free in fact, whether mo- 
narchical, aristocratic, or democratic in its form. Accordingly, 
when in 1848, by a popular movement, NeucMtel adopted a 
republican government, De Gasparin appealed to the public 
sentiment of Europe against the machinations of Prussia to 
produce in the Canton a reaction toward the old monarchical 
regime. He argued the right of every state to regulate its 
interior affairs, and especially the right of the smaller states 
of Europe to do this without intimidation or intervention by 
the larger; — in a word, in 1857, he made in the face of Eu- 
rope a plea for the independent nationality of the Swiss, such 
as Italy has since wrought out by the sword. "For the 
honor of our times, for the triumph of justice, for the press- 
ing interest of my country, for the safety of those principles 
which constitute the modern world, I hope that Neuchatel 
will remain republican. My advice may be cast into this 
simple formula, — leave Switzerland to the Swiss, and Ger- 
many to the Germans." His Tin Mot de plus sur la Ques- 
tion de Neuchatel was so vigorous an argument for the 
rights of the people, even under a revolution, that its pub- 

* All the works of Count de Gasparin in the original, as well as those exquisite 
volumes of Madame de Gasparin, Les Horizons Prochains, Les Horizons Celestes, 
and Vesper, may be obtained of Mr. F. W. Christern of New York, the correspondent 
of Levy JFreres and other publishers of Paris. 
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lication was suppressed at Paris. But this called forth the 
Dernieres Remarques sur la Question de Neuchdtel, in which 
he vindicated the positions already taken, and with a fine 
apologetic sarcasm said, " It must surely be lawful to desire 
for Switzerland that she may not disown herself, and for 
France that her amicable interposition may never degenerate 
into a protectorate." In his championship of Neuchatel, 
while yet disavowing for himself the democratic principle, 
Count de Gasparin vindicated his own claim to that Chris- 
tian chivalry of modern times, which he has so eloquently 
extolled above the chivalry of the Middle Age. 

The Aprds la Paix conveys no hint of its contents by its 
title. It is really a profound discussion of the philosophy of 
free government, suggested by the bearing of the Crimean 
war upon the progress of Liberalism in France, — a work 
worthy to be classed with Stuart Mill's essays on " Liberty " 
and " Representative Government." Though France, under 
her present dynasty, is far from liberal, De Gasparin regards 
her as irrevocably committed upon the ground of liberalism. 
" She has there taken two decisive steps, in 1789 and in 1830 ; 
1789 is the advent of liberty in our civil organization; 1830 
is the advent of liberty in our political organization." The 
Crimean Alliance, contrary to all the antecedents of France, 
with free self-governing England against the centralizing 
despotism of Russia, he regards as marking a third step 
in the progress of France toward liberalism. Hence the 
occasion and the" title of the book. A healthy freedom in 
France required that two very opposite tendencies should be 
corrected, — the socialistic tendency, which was reversed by 
the failure of the Revolution of 1848, and the tendency toward 
a despotic order, of which the Anglo-French alliance is the 
counterpoise. Though Count de Gasparin's anticipations of 
beneficial results from that alliance may not be realized, the 
principles of liberalism which he lays down are of perpetual 
force. The first of these is — Right. 

" There is a right that exists in itself, that every one carries within 
himself, that needs no official confirmation ; and against that right it is 
not given to any society, to any legislature, to any majority, to create a 
right worthy of the name True liberalism is founded upon 
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respect for right, upon faith in justice and in truth Tes, 

Right, the right of truth and of justice, that is the basis which we seek. 
Thanks to Right, thanks to the profound and sovereign legislation of 
conscience, we have a sanctuary inviolable and sacred ; one portion of 
man is reserved, set apart, inaccessible to despotism from above and 
from below. This inner independence exists, the powerful and in- 
destructible germ of outward independence." — pp. 11, 12. 

In our author's view, Hobbes, who makes the right consist 
in a positive law of force ; Epicurus with his materialism ; 
Helvetius declaring that " everything is lawful, and even vir- 
tuous, that the public safety demands"; Bentham with his 
calculating utilitarianism ; and the radical socialists who make 
right a creation of society, and absorb the individual con- 
science in the collective conscience by a major vote, — these 
all alike are supporters of despotism. 

" He who denies Right denies liberty. Here [in the idea of Right] 
is a sovereignty which defies all sovereignties, republican or monarchi- 
cal ; here is a law which is above all laws. Against the law of con- 
science positive laws cannot prevail ; against its minorities the most 
imperceptible, against a single man, against one solitary conviction, 
majorities can do nothing. My conscience ordains for me justice; 
though you should vote laws that would prescribe robbery and murder, 
something in me would stubbornly refuse to submit. My conscience 
commands me to direct in person the training of my children ; you 
might decree the suppression of the family, and introduce the socialist 
communities of Plato or Fourier ; I could not but disobey you. My 
conscience requires me to serve God according to my faith ; you might 
establish a national worship. I would not sacrifice for you one of my 

beliefs nor one of my religious acts The Emperors decreed 

that the first Christians should cease from preaching, and should sacri- 
fice to idols ; but the Christians went on as before. They could 

give up their lives, they could not give up their consciences 

Does conscience, then, abrogate the law ? No. It prefers a higher 
law. Transport yourselves to the United States ; there exists a law 
the most disgraceful, the most infamous which has ever sullied the 
code of any people, the law for the surrender of fugitive slaves ! 
Now I demand of every one who has a heart, what he thinks, what 
he ought to think, of men who are base enough to submit to such 
a law, and of those who have the glory of infringing it. On which side 
is order ? on which side is disorder ? " — pp. 14 - 17. 
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This doctrine of the higher law of Right, though in form it 
may be subversive of an existing order, is in reality the crys- 
tallizing principle of true social order and freedom. " Every- 
thing brings us back to Right, as the most fundamental basis 
of Liberalism ; — remarkable fact, that the first care of Lib- 
erty should be to impose limits, that its first act should be to 
create an obligation, that its first name should be authority." 
De Gasparin traces this idea of Right to the Creator, and 
makes the recognition of his authority the supreme law of 
duty and of order in the soul. Therefore this principle of 
Right can never be antagonistic to the well-being of society, 
however its assertion may at times conflict with particular 
customs, institutions, or laws. 

Prom the principle of Right our author advances to the 
second element of Liberalism, — the Individual. The one 
grows out of the other, and in their normal state both are in 
the strictest harmony. This inter-relation of the doctrine of 
Right with a true Individualism is finely set forth in the fol- 
lowing passage. 

" God has planted Right in the individual, and whoever attempts to 
place it elsewhere lays his hand upon the work of God. Questions of 
conscience are judged by consciences. Let me be as mean, as weak, as 
wicked, as you please, it would yet remain none the less certain, that no 
one could supply me in that which myself alone can provide ; no one 
could believe, adore, pray in my place ; no one could decide for me 
what I ought and ought not to do, toward others and toward myself. 

Conscience cannot delegate itself. The individualistic principle, 

therefore, is the only one that conserves the idea of Right. Conscience 
is individual ; consequently I know myself free as toward received 
opinions, traditions, state religions, official morals ; I know that I am 
free and responsible ; I am bound to judge for myself, to believe for 
myself, to shun for myself that which is evil, to choose for myself that 
which is good. Conscience is individual ; therefore I can have no 
authority either to establish a national worship, or to impose a national 
education, or to impose any opinion whatever, however excellent in my 

eyes For myself, I see less of grandeur in those infinite spheres 

where millions of worlds for millions of years have fulfilled the laws 
established by the Creator, than in one single soul, a soul humble and 
unknown, that protests in the name of its faith, in the name of the 
Absolute, in the name of Truth." 
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These principles of the absolute Eight and the impregnable 
Individual go down to the very foundation of liberty in the 
man, in the state, and in the Church. But the individualism 
which De Gasparin honors has nothing in common either with 
egoism or with isolation. It can exist only through the domi- 
nation of the inner law of right ; and, recognizing the relations 
of each man to society, it binds him to the service of duty and 
of truth. Such individualism no more permits a man to hold 
himself aloof from society, in a state of antagonism or indif- 
ference, than it permits society to tyrannize over him in mat- 
ters of right. Here comes in the third element of liberalism, 
— the minimum of government. " This minimum may vary 
according to times, according to places, according to the pro- 
gress more or less of individualism, but always, in all times, 
in all places, in all civilizations, there has been a minimum of 
government toward which liberal minds have tended. And 
the infallible means of recognizing such minds is to search for 
those who assign the least to the collective conscience and the 
most to the personal conscience." Of course, the adjustment 
of the two factors of individualism and society, in the terms 
of a just and equal government, is a difficult problem. De 
Gasparin attempts to apply his principle of the minimum of 
government to religion, education, trade, and every personal 
interest of man. 

" Liberalism would have the individual retain everything that is not 
indispensable to the state. It proclaims personal liberty, religious lib- 
erty, liberty of thought, liberty of industry, liberty of trade, liberty of 
instruction ; it reserves to the state only the functions essentially belong- 
ing to the representative of collective interests, — legislation, adminis- 
tration, tribunals, diplomacy, police, the army, public works, taxes. Its 
model government contents itself with being prefect, judge, and gen- 
darme ; it does not constitute itself pastor, or professor, or litterateur, or 

artist, or merchant Yet let it not be thought that the minimum 

of government is the minimum of governmental force. It is precisely 
the opposite. We are strong only in our legitimate competence. The 
state which departs from its own sphere cannot fail to weaken itself, 
but a government which, wholly renouncing the pretence of being 
supreme preacher or compulsory instructor, occupies itself with main- 
taining for all liberty of worship and liberty of instruction, which 
guarantees the liberty of person, of thought, of industry, of com- 
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merce, which procures the freedom of the seas, — a government 
which does not content itself with resisting, but is active and living, 
occupying itself about prisons, hours of labor, the reduction of public 
functionaries, all the momentous questions that pertain to the moral 
existence of the country, — a government that renders war honorable, 
and peace fruitful, — cannot fulfil an insignificant role, nor a role 
exclusively material. I defy despotism to offer a mission that shall 
compare with that which is made ready for liberty." 

How much of this is now being put to the test in that 
" Uprising of a Great People " which Count de Gasparin has 
so sagaciously comprehended and so eloquently portrayed ! 
Of his two works on America, it is unnecessary to speak in 
detail. The translations by Miss Booth, published by Mr. 
Scribner of New York, have brought them to the notice of all 
persons of intelligence, and the numerous extracts from both 
in the columns of the newspapers have spread their views 
widely before the people. With the same characteristics of a 
clear, epigrammatic style and of moral earnestness which we 
have noticed in the author's previous works, these are distin- 
guished also by their discriminating insight into the institu- 
tions and the spirit of a foreign people, by their candid and 
hopeful tone, and by their lofty sense of justice as the true 
source and guide of public policy. De Gasparin discerned 
from the first — what few Englishmen have yet discovered — 
the ominous bearing of the election of Mr. Lincoln, not only 
upon the extension of slavery into the Territories, but also 
upon its continuance in the States. He recognized in that 
election the assertion of a moral principle, acting where Con- 
gressional legislation could not then act, against the anoma- 
lous, despotic, barbarous institution of human chattelism in 
the South ; and, with that fine moral instinct which pervades 
his writings, he seized with joy the principle of abolition thus 
virtually inaugurated in the national government, without 
cavilling at the indirection of its method. His estimate of the 
relations of political parties, of churches, and of the press to 
the subject of slavery, is remarkably just and accurate. In 
his first volume, he fell into some quite natural errors touch- 
ing the internal organization of the United States, and the 
spirit and workings of " American democracy," — errors which 
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neither De Tocqueville nor Lord Brougham has escaped ; but 
in the second work, " America before Europe," De Gasparin 
takes rank with Mr. John Stuart Mill, each worthily honored 
by an American College* as a European publicist capable of 
understanding and appreciating the political institutions of 
the United States. 

With the candor of a friend, De Gasparin points out our 
defects and dangers, while with the inspiration of hope he 
summons us to the loftiest duties in the name of justice and 
humanity. Vindicating our cause before Europe, he adjures 
us to be equal to the occasion which Providence has permitted 
us to use. 

" What has been the question of the past year ? Whether slavery 
shall kill the Union, or the Union shall kill slavery. That Mr. Lincoln 
may be convinced of this, God will keep closed all the avenues to 
peace, until justice shall be satisfied. Durable peace, peace worthy of 
the name, peace which a second time will found the United States, — 
this peace the American people cannot taste until it has first nobly and 
absolutely done its duty." — " Until now, I have comprehended all 
the circumspection used ; I shall still comprehend it in the future. 
Reserve action for time, lay aside abrupt and violent measures, but, in 
Heaven's name, be resolved, and do not leave the enemy in possession 
of the field." — America before Europe, pp. 346, 349. 

Viewing slavery as the cause of our political and social de- 
moralization, he would not have the war which slavery has 
provoked end short of its extermination. 

" Slavery has forbidden authors to write, clergymen to preach, and 
almost individuals to think anything that displeased it ; it has invented 
the right of secession in order to have at its disposal a formidable 
means of intimidation, and to place a threat behind each of its demands." 

— "Violence, menace, brutality, and corruption were boldly introduced 
into political struggles. Men became habituated to evil ; the most 
odious crimes, the Southern laws reducing to legal slavery every free 
negro who should not quit the soil of the States, hardly raised a mur- 
mur of disapprobation ; the United States seemed on the point of losing 
that faculty which nothing can survive, — the faculty of indignation." 

— Uprising of a Great People, pp. 231, 242. 

* Yale College has conferred upon Count de Gasparin the degree of LL. D. ; 
Harvard has conferred the same degree upon Mr. Mill. 

vol. scv. — no. 197. 40 
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De Gasparin would have us regain the freedom we had well- 
nigh lost, by returning to the standard of absolute Right, the 
foundation, as we have seen, of a true Liberalism. 

" It would be glorious to see the United States come out of this fiery- 
struggle with their local independence, as well as their civil unity, 
having left nothing but slavery in the battle, like the three young Jews 
of Babylon who came out of the flames as they had been thrust into 
them, with the exception of their chains. Let the fire devour the 
chains, but nothing more ! Thus will open before the Union that noble 
career, in which, through obstacles, through sacrifices, through victories 
over its enemies, and above all over itself, it will advance toward the 
greatness of the future." — America before Europe, p. 368. 

In his appeals to the moral sense of the American people, 
and especially to the religious sentiment of American Chris- 
tians, De Gasparin exhibits the courage and the faith of one 
whose religious belief is a personal conviction penetrating his 
whole moral nature with the presence and the authority of 
God. His religious and theological writings — such as "La 
Verite, la Foi, la Vie," "Les Perspectives du Temps Present" 
and "ie Bonheur" which has just passed to a second edition 
— show that he receives implicitly the Bible as a supernatural 
revelation, that he accepts Christ as a personal Mediator, and 
that he makes the regeneration of the individual soul in the 
truth and the love of the Gospel the starting-point in true 
liberty, in moral courage and strength, and in social reform. 
It is enough to indicate his belief, in these particulars, to show 
that his faith is in harmony with the highest personal culture, 
the purest philanthropy, the most generous liberality, and the 
broadest sympathy in the rights and liberties of all mankind. 
Much as we owe to Count de Gasparin for his vindication of 
our cause before Europe, his rebuke of the insolent neutrality 
of England and the calculating policy of Prance, his exposi- 
tion of the fallacy and iniquity of secession, and of the wisdom 
and equity of the government of the United States, we owe 
him our chief thanks for his faithful kindness to ourselves, 
his admonitions, his exhortations, his entreaties in behalf of 
justice and humanity ; — and these we hope to pay, when 
Liberty and Union shall be established in peace, in a welcome 
upon our own twice-emancipated soil, such as only the heirs o£ 
the name of Washington can give to the peer of Lafayette. 



